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Lincoln  Day  Address 
To  the  Republicans  of  SulliraH  County,  Liberty,  IT.  Y. 

February  12,  1314. 
IT?  LI]Tr'OL  '  waRT  ALIVE  . 

Mr.  Toastmast:  r  and  Pellow  Republicans: 

To-night  is  not  my  first  visit  to  this  beautiful 
place.      During  part  of  two  years  I  came  here  frequently 
and  saw  your  flourishing  countryside,  and  brer; the d  the  fine 
air  for  which  it  is  f  amous .       The  very  name  of  the  county 
brings  bach  the  boyhood  days  when  I  first  read  the  ex- 
ploits of  that  brave  general,  and  the  later  tine  when  I 
stood  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Susquehanna  and  saw  where 
his  dam  once  hold  back  the  waters  that  were  to  carry  down 
the  patriot  flotilla  against  the  marauding  Indians. 

We  have  gathered  on  a  day  as  significant  as  any  on 
our  national  calendar.      Lincoln  gare  this  nation  the  "new 
birt1-"  of  which  he  spoke  in  his  Gettysburg  address,  so  that 
we  celebrate  the  birthday  of  its  foster-father;     snc-  indeed 
the  people  of  his  time  loved  to  call  him  "Pa the r  Abraham". 
This  filial  reverence  has  become  a  parable  and  is  confined 

i 
i 

to  no  section  or  group.       I  know  the  daughter  of  a  Oonfeder-  j 
ato  soldier  who  once  confided  tc  me  that  from  her  early 
childhood  she  had  almost  worshipped  the  memory  of  this 
gentle  fee,  and  had  made  a  full  collection  of  his  pictures 
from  newspaper?  and  magazines. 

,ith  such  a  widespread  tradition  regarding  his  char- 
acter, such  a  universal  respect  for  his  brilliant  mind,  his 
kind  heart,  his  just  judgment,  it  is  no  wonder  that  all  over 

i 

the  country  this  evening  the  members  of  the  party  which  he 

i 
i 


helped  to  found,  and  on  which  he  stamped  deep  his  in- 
dividuality, should  be  looking  to  him  for  a  sign.  TJis 
lips  are  sealed  forever,  but  his  biographers  have  fortu- 
nately left  a  wealth  of  material  relating  to  his  acts 
and  words.      hot  presumptuously  then  but  in  all  humble 

ness ,  ve  approaah  the  record  of  that  remarkable  career,  to 
dravr  from  it  what  inferences  we  rightly  may ,  seeking  for  in- 
spiration and  for  guidance  fifty  years  afterwards. 

If  Lincoln  were  alive  to-day  I      What  a  though,  t  -  at 
once  dazzling  in  its  possibilities  and  difficult  in  its 
apprehens ion  I 

The  moral  attributes  are  those  which  in  the 
lorn:  run  attract  and  rule,  and  the  pre-eminence  of  them 
was  in  his  case  conspicuous.      Even  in  that  hitter  "book 
"The  Rise  and  Pall  of  the  Confederate  Government",  the  un- 
fortunate head  of  the  "Lost  Cause"  was  forced  to  make  this 
admission,  speaking  of  the  assassination: 

"It  could  not  he  regarded  otherwise  than 
as  a  great  misfortune  to  the  South.      He  had 
power  over  the  Northern  people  and  was  without 
personal  malignity  toward  the  neonle  of  the 
South". 

And    from  the  lips  of  another  enemy  I  take  a 

second  unconscious  tribute.      Judah  ?.  Benjamin,  later  a 

member  of  the  Confederate  Cabinet,  shortly  after  the  Charle 

ton  convention  made  a  speech  in  which  he  attacked  the 

shuffling  attitude  of  Douglas  in  the  Illinois  contest  for 

the  United  States  Senate.       He  then  went  on  to  say: 

"His  adversary  stood  upon  principle  and  was 
beaten;     and  loj  he  is  the  candidate  of  a  nighty 
parvy  for  the  ^r<; s idency  of  the  United  States". 

One  who  was  always  controlled  by  principle  and  never 
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influenced  by  malice    as  "born  to  guide  the  'nation  in  that 
day  of  savage  personal  and  sectional  feel  in  rr  and  of  loose 
political  thinking.      "is  precepts  are  peculiarly  appli- 
cable now,  at  a  time  when  no  many  public  men  are  prone 
to  uncharitableness  and    fond  of  urging  their  followers 
along  dangerous  and  unknown  paths. 

Perhaps  Lincoln  had  smaller  temptation  than  his  con- 
temporaries to  accept  views  ready  made.      His  early  education 
was  next  to  nothing,  and  he  was  compelled  to    all  back  upon 
the  inner  lamp    which  throughout  his  life  lighted  his  feet, 
^is  point  of  view  was  strikingly  original,  as  those  homely 
illustrations  of  his  prove.      Conscience  and  experience  were 

his  chief  teachers.      ~Te  did  not  take  his  anti-slavery  views  | 

j 

from  any  man.       They  were  at  once  sound  and  sane.      He  had  h 
held  them  since  his  youth.       So  with  his  other  convictions,  j 

Were  he  living  in  the  State  of  lew  York  to-day  how 
would  he  regard  the  politic?.!  problems  now  facing  us?  Let 
us  determine  this,  if  we  can,  from  his  treatment  of  the 
problems  of  his  own  day. 

In  1337  the  men  and  events  of  the  American  -Revolu- 
tion occupied  almost  the  same  relation  to  Lincoln  and  his 
contemporaries  as  do  those  of  the  great  Civil  War  to  us. 
He  regarded  the  patriots  of  1776  as  giants  -  repeatedly 
pointed  them  out  as  examples  to  posterity,  and  their  deeds 
for  -che  emulation  of  his  hearers.     He  constantly  talked  with 
regret  of  the  passing  with  them  of  the  heroic  spirit.  He 
felt  that  with  prosperity  the  soul  of  the     at  ion  h  d  waxed 
fat  and  that  evils  had  crept  in.      Among  these  evil°  he 
counted  the  most  dangerous,  lawless  methods  and  inordinate 
ambition.      Let  me  quote  from  his  speech  of  January  27, 
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1337,  to  illustrate  what  I  mean: 


"They  (referring  to  Washington  and  Jeffer- 
son) were  pillars  of  the  temple  of  liberty;  and 
now  that  the.;-  have  crumbled  away ,  that  temple 
must  fall  unless  we  .."their  descendants,  supply 
their  places  with  ether  pillars-,,  hewn  from  the 
solid  quarry  of  sober  reason.   •   Passion  has 
helped  us,  but  can  do  no  more.       It  will  in 
future  be  our  enemy.       Reason  -  cold,  calculat- 
ing, un impassioned  re y son  -  must  furnish  all 
the  materials  for.  our  future  support  and  de- 
fense.     Let  those  materials  be  moulded  into 
general  intelligence,  sound  morality,  and,  in 
particular,  a  reverence  for  the  constitution 
and  laws . " 

and  again  he  says: 

"Many  great  and  good  Tien,  sufficiently 
qualified  for  any  task  they  should  undertake, 
may  ever  be  found  whose  ambition  would  aspire 
to  no  thine  beyond  a.  seat  in  Congress    a  guber- 
natorial or  a  presidential  chair;     but  such 
,  belong  not  to  the  family  of  the  lion,  or  the 
tribe  of  the  eagle,     ".'hat!     Think  you  these 
places  would  satisfy  an  Alexander,  a  Caesar 
or  a  Napoleon?      Never I     Towering  genius 
disdains  a  beaten  path.     It  seeks  regions 
hitherto  unexplored.     It  sees  no*  distinction 
in  adding  story  to  story  upon  the  monuments 
of  fame  erected  to  the  memory  of  others.  It 
denies  that  it  is  glory  enough  to  serve  under 
any  chief.     It  scorns  to  tread  in  the  foot- 
steps of  any  predecessor  however  illustrious. 
It  thirsts  and  burns  for  distinction;     and  if 
possible,   it  will  have,  it,  whether  at  the  ex- 
pense of  emancipating  slaves  or  enslaving  free 
men.       Is  it  unreasonable,   then,  to  expect 
that  some  man  possessed  of  the  loftiest  genius, 
coupled  with  an  ambition  sufficient  to  push  it  to 
its  utmost  stretch,  will  at  some  time  spring  up 
among  us1?    And  when  such  an  one  does,  it  will  r^guire 
the  people  to  be  united  with  each  other,  attached 
to  the  Government  and  laws,  and  generally  in- 
telligent,  to  successfully  frustrate  his" designs . " 

My  first  conclusion  then,   is  that  this  patient, 

reasonable,  calm  man,  had  he  been  alive  in  1912,  vould  not 

have  left  the  party  in  its  distress;     that  he  would  neither 

hi ve  followed  the  lure  of  the  powerful  personality  whose 

prestige,  given  by  the  old  party,  was  attempted  to  be  used 

for  its  destruction;     nor  the  other  lure  of  the  thousand 

generalities  propounded,  and  the  hundred  promises  rashly 

offered  by  that  leader's  new  and  factional  part;.. 


while,  however,  Lincoln  was  sober,  loyal,  logical 
and  just,  he  was  no  person  to  palter  with  abuses.      T-Te  was 
a  wide-awake,  open-minded  man.      Tie  had  what  has  he  en  aptly  j 
called  "contemporary  vision" .      That  bearing  have  these 

i 

things  now? 

we  have  been  told  by  men  high  in  our  Councils  that 
the  Republican  Party  has  made  no  mistakes.      We  heard  that 
"..hen  cur  defeat  in  this  State  by  the  Democrats  three  years 
ago  might  have  been  a  warning;     we  heard  it  repeated  after 
the  disaster  of  1912.      Apparently  in  the  minds  of  such  men  j 
the  Republican  party  is  perfect  and  has  nothing  to  learn 
by  experience. 

2:Tow  I  for  one   think  it  not  inconsistent  with  my 
loyalty  to  my  pax-ty  to  admit  what  I  believe  wrong  within 

i 

it.       Indeed,  I  consider  that  did  l  not  seek  to  find  out 
such  wrongs,  admit  and  then  correct  them,   I  should  he  a 
false  and  disloyal  member. 

The  evil  which  some  of  us  think  we  see  are  none 
the  less  clear  to  us  because  the:"  have  been  of  slow  and 
insidious  growth.       The  Republican  party  started  under 
Fremont,  Seward  and  Lincoln  as  an  organization  devoted, 
chiefly  to  preventing  the  wrongful  extension  of 

power  centered  in  a  certain  hind  of  property,   that  is, 

i 

slaves.       In  consequence ,   it  was  hated  by  the  extreme  con- 
servatives of  the  day  in  Los  ton,  Hew  York  and  Philadelphia, 
almost  as  much  as  by  whose  of  Charles  tea,  Richmond  and  ITew 
Orleans.       It  was  a  party  which,  while  not  forgetting  rights 
laid  emphasis  on  obligations  both  legal  and  moral;     it  was 
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essentially  a  National  Party. 

The  tendency  on  the  part  of  many  of  its  leaders  has  he en 
of  late  to  place  all  the  emphasis  on  individualism,  involv- 
ing an  attitude  of  the  most  extreme  conservatism.      ¥e  do  not 

want  to  alienate,  and  ought  not  to  alienate  those  who  stood, 
by  the  party  in  its  hour  of  need.      We  shall  not  do  so  just 
because  we  take  a  firm  stand  in  demanding  that  th  =  party 
return  to  the  fait};  of  Lincoln.     The  majority  of  then  ap;  rove 

scarcely  more  the  theories  so  freely  offered  from  state  head- 
quarters than  they  do  those  that  emanate  from  Oyster  Bay. 

S£r.  ~arnes  would  have  it  believed  that  our  opposition 
.to  his  principles  dated  from  the  tine  when  at  Chicago  he 
turned  back  the  party  from  following  after  the  false  /rods  of 
Rooseveltisn.       I  do  not  need  to  tell  the  men  of  Sullivan 
County  that  the  opposition  to  him,  his  theories  and  his 
application  of  them,  dates  to  a  period  long  before  that. 
I  do  not  need  to  remind  then  that  he  -was  the  bitter  and  relet- 

less  foe  of  Charles  1.  Hughes,  and  that  in  the  State  no  less 
than  in  the  nation,  he  has  refused  for  years  to  see  the  writ- 
ing on  the  wail.     Was  it  statesmanship  to  fight  measures  when 
concession  to  a  general  demand  for  then  might  have  saved  the 
State  from  the  disgrace  o<*  the  last  three  years'  democratic 
administration        only  to  concede  the  sane  measures  now? 
Better  late  than  never,  I  admit,    rut  who  are  the  loyal  and 
wise  Republicans  in  Hew  York  State?      Those  who  praise  such 
a  short-sighted  and  fatal  course,  or  those  who  have  for  years 
been  fighting  against  the  principles  and  conditions  that 
brought  it  about?      he  refuse  to  submit  to  the  tost  of 
Republicanism  imposed  on  us  from  Albany  County,  whether  by 


the  voice  that  in  national  matters  has  declined  to  concede 
anything  to  the  sturdy  demands  cf  the  progressive  .republicans! 

of  the  middle  west,  or  the  hand  that  in  the  affairs  of 
our  own  state  has  not  saved  us  from  the  tender  mercies  of 
Tammany  "Tali. 

In  this  connection  I  venture  to  refer  to  repeated 
"prophecies"  from  this  sane  source:     that  if  we  would  not 
stand  together  in  the  present  Assembly  on  his  terms,  numer- 
ous Republicans  .rood  and  true  would  combine  with  the  Demo- 
crats to  defeat  the  measures  we  desired.       I  indignantly 
spurn  the  claim  that  our  party  ranks  contain  that  many 
traitors.     Such  statements  sound  to  me  less  like  prophecies 
than  threats.    Bipartisan  combination  in  our  legislature 
is  no  new  mat tor. 

Coming  from  a  different  locality,  I  feel  some  hesita- 
tion in  even  seeming  to  tell  you  gentlemen  your  duty.  Please 
do  not  understand  me  as  attempting  such  a  thing.     I  do  not  I 
know  how  your  own  representatives  in  Albany  voted  on  the 
various  matters  that  have  arisen  there  since  the  Legislature  j 

convened,  nor  do  I  seel:  to  know.     The  great  bulk  of  Republi-  1 

i 

can  votes  ir   the  State  comes  from  outside  the  Citj   of  "ev 
irork.     If  leaders  are  to  be  displaced  and  new  ones  found  it 
is  -"or  you  from  outside  Slew  York  City  with  your  votes  and 
your  influence  to  dc  it. 

On  one  point  of  state  party  policy  I  do  venture  to 
say  an  emphatic  -ore.     An  investigation  of  the  public  depart- 
ments of  this  State  is  contemplated,  --•   indeed  is  imminent. 
It  has  been  said  in  some  quarters  that  our  party  will  conduct 

a  partisan  investigation,  acting  through  a  majority  of 
the  Assembly  Committee,  confining  its  efforts  to  such  bran- 
ches of  the  Government  as  may  furnish  disclosures  of  offenses 
by  Democrats,  but  not  by  Republicans.     Gentlemen,  you  know 


this  will  net  do.    Gentlemen,  you  know  that  in  the  present 
temper  cf  the  people  any  -roup  of  men  that  attempted  such  a 
thin,0;  would  die  their  own  political  graves.       The  anvil  must 
"be  squarely  struck,  let  the  sparks  fly  where  they  will. 

Those  who  feel  as  we  do  were  glad  this  morning  to 
read  that  this  committee  is  so  constituted  that  nobody  can 
complain  of  the  character,  ability  or  broad  mindedness  of  its 

members.      As  fair  and  charitable  men  we  must  and  do  assume 
that  the  majority  will  do  their  duty  as  citizens  and  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Republican  Party,  impartially  and  without  fear 
or  favor.    Mr.  Barnes  recently  committed  himself  in  writing 
to  this  view ,   it  is  only  right  to  add. 

The  eyes  of  the  nation  are  on  the  State  of  Few  York. 
By  its  size,  by  its  wealth,  by  holding  as  it  often  does  the 
balance  cf  political  power  in  the  country,   through  the 
publicity  riven  by  its  daily  and  weekly  papers  in  town  and 
city,   its  every  act  becomes  significant.       And  within  its 
borders  during  the  last  six  months  the  nation  has  seen 
solid  and  hearty  blows  struck  for  political  liberty.  The 
tiger  has  been  driver:  to  his  lair  -  and  there   is  some  talk  of 

a  change  cf  keepers!     In  our  ovm  party  fir  T.'aldorf  confer- 
ence distinguished  itself  by  ringing  declarations  of  principle 

which  are  a.  mandate  today  to  the  party's  representatives  in 
Albany,  while  the  Republicans  of  the  State,   through  their 
representatives,  stood  st=nchly  before  the  National  Committee 

for  a  redress  of  anc ieht  wrongs.       On  these  foundations  we 
shall  yet  rear  a  greater  structure. 

But  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  by  reason  of  the 
partial  victories  won.     A  casual  --lance  at  the  figures  shows 


that  only  a  very  chastened  form  of  pride  would  be  Justified 
by  them.      I  congratulate  you  on  your  local  successes.  It 
would  seem  that  through  your  wisdom  you  have  brought  back 
most  of  the  wanderers  already.     Throughout  the  state ,  howevl 
it  is  clear  that  there  is  much  to  he  done  in  that  direction. 
True,  we  got  back  into  the  fold  in  1913  some  150,000  who 
voted  for  the  Progressive  candidate-  for  governor  in  1912,  bu 

there  remain  nearly  200,000  still  in  the  Progressive  ranks 
and.  perhaps  nearly  100,000  inert  unaccounted  for.      What  we 
did  in  1913  we  could  not  have  done  without  disclosures  of 
scandal  in  the  Democratic  ranks  from  top  to  bottom  so  shock- 
ing that  no  party  could  entirely  have  overcome   them.  Even 
then,  our  candidate  for  Chief  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
was  beaten. 

Two  hundred  thousand  former  Republicans  to  win  hack.' 
"hat  folly  to  say  we  need  not  do  it  J     What  folly  to  say  we 
must  not  do  it!     The  onlj  question  is,  can  we  do  it?" 

I  say  we  can  if  we  s.re  willing  to  go  back  to  principle 
like  Abraham  Lincoln;     if  we  are  will  in-,  like  Lincoln,  tc 
for-"°  malice.     If  we  have  offended  our  brother,  shall  we  not 
admit  the  offense?    How  can  we  expect  him  tc  see  his  mistake 

if  we  do  not  confess  ours?       If  we  have  wronged  him,  shall 
we  not  extend  the  right  hand  of  fellowship?     I  do  not  think 
vre  have  wronged  him  as  he  believes;     for  example,  he  forgets 
that  the  bad  system  cf  representation  which  helped  defeat 
his  candidate  in  Chicago  was  deliberately  fastened  on  our 
party  hy   that  very  candidate  in  1906.      But  if  through  our 
act  or  default  the  old  home  has  been  pradually  made  distaste- 
ful to  our  brother,  we  owe  it  to  our  own  self-respect  to  see 
whether  we  cannot  restore  it  to  him  and  him  to  it. 


!S 


I  would  not  urge  this  if  it  required  the  concession 
of  one  jot  of  the  principles  which  we  hold  sacred;     if  it 
required  the  sacrifice  of  the  independence  of  the  courts  or 
an;-  other  fundamental  of  our  rep  re  sen  tat  ire  government.  But 
do  not  let  us  permit  '--elfish  men  outside  politics  who  care 
for  politics  only  as  an  ad  j  uc  t  to  their  "business ,   to  use  our 
cherished  principles  as  a  cloa?.c  for  their  purposes,  and  the 
extreme,  if  sincere,  conservatives  in  our  party  as  their  un- 
conscious agents.      President  Lincoln  once  said  in  the  course 

0*  an  attack  upon  the  slave  oligarchy  of  the  Bouth:  "You 
cannot  read  the  clearest  print  through  a  gold  eagle." 

Now  in  contending  that  we  should  not  al1  ow  the 
spirit  of  narrow  factionalism  to  keep  out  liberal  minded 
men  who  in  essentials  are  one  with  us,  and  in  pleading  for 
a  liberal  minded  leadership,  I  do  not  mean  to  recommend  <jo in.^ 

to  the  other  extreme.     Let  us  be  careful  that  we  do  not  in  I 
turn  furnish  unfair  tests  offensive  to  the  conservative  wing 
of  our  party.     There  was  a  day  in  our  history  'hen  Republicar 
who  agreed  in  fundamentals  could  waive  minor  details.  I 
have  faith  to*  believe  that  this  day  will  return.    We  must  act 

"with  nailce  towards  none  -••  with  charity  for  all". 

And  have  we  no  common  enemies  to  face,   that  we  must 
he  fighting  one  another?     Is  not  the  ancient  foe  constantly 
intrenching  himself  in  Washington  and  in  Albany  at  our  ex- 
pense?   When  Martin  Glynn  and  Charlie  Murphy  declare  to  "-ether 

for  the  uplift  in  politics,  I  think  it  is  time  for  Repub- 
licans to  stop,  look  and  listen  to  discover  -.here   that  kind 
j    of  uplift  has  taken  and  is  taking  the  State  of  Few  York. 
When  a  "progressive"  President  of  the  United  States  is 
urging  freedom  for  the  "Filipino,  while  letting  his  chief 
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supporters,  the  southern  ^onT'-ssmsn ,  rivit  the  shackles  of 
minority  rule  not  nerely  on  the  n  e  rro  hut  on  the  southern 
white,  who  shall  say  that  the  issues  of  Lincoln's  tine  are 
dead?      Ihen  the  prince  of  spoilsmen  occupies  the  highest 
seat  in  the  President's  cabinet,  us  in  -  his  influence  to  wsake 
our  foreign  service  by  the  employment  of  inexperienced 
partisans,  while   the  Congress  by  indirection  destroys  the 
civil  legislation  of  thirty  '-'ears,  is  it  not  time  for  those 

A 

who  are  opposed  to  such  things  to  stand  together?  "Fellow 

Republicans,  we  cannot  afford  to  remain  apart. 

In  taking  my  leave  of  you,  and  because  it  is  so 

appropriate  to  this  proposition,  I  recall  to  your  minds  that 

much  the  same  situation  had  to  be  faced  in  1855  and  1357 

by  Lincoln  and  his  fellows,  so  that  once  again  we  are  able 

to  fall  hack  upon  his  guiding  wisdora  and  shrewdness  in  an 

appeal  to  our  Old  friends ,  whatever  they  call  themselves  now 

"All  of  us  who  did  not  vote  for  Mr.  Buchanan , 
taken  together,  are  a  majority  of  400,000,  but  in 
the  late  contest  we    'ere  divided  between  Fremont 
and  "Fillmore ,      Can  we  not  cone  together  for  the 
future?      Let  everyone  who  really  believes  and 
is  resolved  that  free  society  is  not  and  shall 
not  be  a  failure,  and  who  can  conscientiously 
declare  that  in  the  past  contest  he  has  done 
only  what  he  thought  host        let  every  such 
one  have  charity  to  believe  that  every  other  one 
can  say  as  much,  thus,  let  by  gones  be  be gone s ; 
let  part  differences  as  nothing  be;     and  with 
steady  eye  on  the  real  issud ,  let  us  re inaugurate 
the  good  old  central  ideas  of  the  republic . " 
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GRADUATION  ADDRESS  -  LINCOLN  ANNIVERSARY 

TOMORROW  THE  12TH  OF  FEBRUARY,  IS  THE  BIRTHDAY  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN.     WE  KNOW  A 
GREAT  DEAL  ABOUT  THIS  PRESIDENT  BECAUSE  HE  WAS  THE  FIRST  CHIEF  OF  STATE  TO  BE 
EXTENSIVELY  PHOTOGRAPHED,  HIS  POLITICAL  CAREER  WAS  WELL  DOCUMENTED  IN  NEWSPAPERS  OF  HIS 
TIME  AND  HIS  BIOGRAPHERS  ARE  COUNTED  IN  THE  THOUSANDS. 

WHY  DO  WE  CONSIDER  LINCOLN  TO  BE  OUR  GREATEST  AND  MOST  REVERED  PRESIDENT?  CERTAINLY 
HE  WAS  NO  HERO  TO  THE  SOUTH  IN  HIS  DAY  AND  HE  HAD  MANY  ENEMIES  IN  THE  NORTHERN  STATES. 
HE  PERHAPS  WAS  CONDEMNED,  VILLIFIED  AND  CURSED  AT  MORE  THAN  ANY  OTHER  PUBLIC  SERVANT  IN 
THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD.     DURING  HIS  TOO  TERMS  AS  PRESIDENT  ALMOST  EVERY  PROMINENT 
NEWSPAPER  IN  BOTH  THE  NORTH  AND  THE  SOUTH  TURNED  A  POISON  PEN  TOWARD  HIM  AND  PICTURED 
HIM  IN  GROTESQUE,  INSULTING  AND  TREASONOUS  CARTOONS.     HE  WAS  ONCE  ASKED  BY  ONE  OF  HIS 
CABINET  MEMBERS  WHY  HE  DIDN'T  DEFEND  HIS  POLICIES  FOLLOWING  A  PARTICULARLY  BITTER  ATTACK 
BY  THE  NEW  YORK  HERALD  TRIBUNE.     HE  STATED  THAT  IF  HE  TOOK  THE  TIME  TO  DEBATE  WITH  ALL 
OF  HIS  CRITICS  HE  WOULD  HAVE  NO  TIME  TO  BE  PRESIDENT.     HE  ALSO  REASONED  THAT  IF  HIS 
POLICIES  WON  THE  WAR  HE  WOULDN'T  HAVE  TO  JUSTIFY  THEM  AND  IF  HE  LOST  THE  WAR  NO  AMOUNT 
OF  TALKING  WOULD  JUSTIFY  THEM. 

HERE  WAS  A  MAN  WHO  CAME  FROM  A  ROUGH  FRONTIER  CHILDHOOD,  AND  MANHOOD,  TRULY  A  RAW 
PIONEER  YOUTH.     HE  ONCE  SAID  DURING  A  POLITICAL  CAMPAIGN  THAT  HIS  BOYHOOD  DAYS  COULD  BE 
SUMMED  UP  IN  ONE  SENTENCE:     "THE  SHORT  AND  SIMPLE  ANNALS  OF  THE  POOR". 

WHAT  WERE  THESE  SIGNS  OF  GENIUS  AND  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  HIS  EARLY  MANHOOD  THAT 
ENABLED  HIM  TO  REACH  THE  HEIGHTS  OF  ACCOMPLISHMENT?     HE  WAS  A  PHYSICAL  GIANT,  A  GOOD 
SIX  FEET  FOUR  AND  WEIGHED  OVER  200  POUNDS.     HE  HAD  TREMENDOUS  PHYSICAL  STRENGTH  AND 
STAMINA.     THIS  CHARACTERISTIC  WAS  NOT  UNCOMMON  IN  1830  AND  PERHAPS  WAS  NECESSARY  TO 
SURVIVE.     HE  HAD  A  DEMANDING  DESIRE  TO  READ  EVERY  BOOK  HE  COULD  LAY  HIS  HANDS  ON,  AND 
TO  LEARN  EVERTHING  HE  COULD  ABOUT  LAW  AND  POLITICS  AND  THE  GENERAL  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE 
TIME.     ONLY  EIGHT  YEARS  AFTER  LEAVING  HOME,  HE  HAD  BECOME  A  LICENSED  SURVEYOR,  HE  HAD 
MASTERED  A  CONVINCING  TECHNIQUE  IN  WRITING  AND  PUBLIC  SPEAKING ,  HE  HAD  BECOME  A  SKILLFUL 
TRIAL  LAWYER  AND  HAD  DEFINITE  PLANS  FOR  A  POLITICAL  CAREER.     IF  THIS  MAN  HAD  HAD  AVAILABLE 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  FACILITIES  OF  TODAYS  MODERN  HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES,  WE  WONDER  AT 
THE  HEIGHTS  OF  INTELLECTUAL  AND  POLITICAL  ACHIEVEMENT  HE  WOULD  HAVE  REACHED.  LINCOLN 
HAD  A  SENSE  OF  HUMOR  THAT  SEEMED  TO  SELECT  EVEN  FROM  TRAGIC  SITUATIONS  SOME 
CHARACTERISTICS  OF  HUMAN  NATURE  THAT  WERE  WORTH  A  SMILE.     FOR  INSTANCE,  AFTER  ONE 
OF  THE  SEVERE  BEATINGS  TAKEN  BY  THE  UNION  ARMY,  THE  PRESIDENT  WAS  REVIEWING  A  COURT- 
MARTIAL  IN  WHICH  A  DRUMMER  HAD  BEEN  SENTENCED  TO  BE  SHOT  FOR  RUNNING  AWAY  FROM  THE 
ENEMY.     HE  NOTED  THAT  THE  BO¥  WAS  ONLY  14  YEARS  OLD  SO  HE  WROTE  TO  THE  SECRETARY 
OF  WAR:     "MY  DEAR  SIR.     HADN'T  WE  BETTER  SPANK  THIS  DRUMMER  BOY  AND  SEND  HIM  BACK 
HOME?     SIGNED:     A.  LINCOLN".     THE  LIFE  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  GIVES  US  EXAMPLES  OF  MANY 
HUMAN  VIRTUES:     HONESTY,  CHARACTER  AND  SUPREME  SACRIFICE.     I  SUGGEST  THAT  WE  ALL  SPEND 
A  FEW  MOMENTS  SOMETIME  TOMORROW  CONSIDERING  THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  THIS  GREAT  AMERICAN. 


Jubal  A.  Early  and  Philip  H.  Sheridan 
in  the  Shenandoah  Valley 


The  Shenandoah  Valley  provided  a  dramatic  stage  for  the 
confrontation  between  Jubal  A.  Early  and  Philip  H.  Sheridan  in  the  late 
summer  and  fall  of  1864.  Along  its  waterways  and  in  the  shadow  of  its 
mountains  and  hills,  Early  and  Sheridan  waged  a  campaign  of  strategic 
movement  that  offered  striking  counterpoint  to  the  static  situation  at 
Richmond  and  Petersburg.  The  stakes  were  immense.  The  Valley  sent 
precious  food  and  fodder  to  R.  E.  Lee's  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  and  offered 
a  corridor  through  which  forces  on  each  side  could  pass  to  reach  the  flanks 
of  armies  maneuvering  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  Moreover,  Confederate 
activity  in  the  lower  Valley  embarrassed  Lincoln  and  the  Republicans  as 
they  prepared  to  face  the  electorate  in  November. 

Although  less  famous  than  "Stonewall"  Jackson's  operations  in  the 
Valley  during  the  spring  of  1 862,  the  campaigning  in  1 864  greatly 
influenced  the  course  of  the  war.  At  its  conclusion,  much  of  the  Valley  from 
Harrisonburg  northward  lay  in  economic  ruin,  its  agricultural  riches  denied 
forever  to  the  Confederacy.  Also  lost  was  southern  access  to  the  critical 
western  flank  of  Washington  and  Baltimore.  Together  with  victories  at 
Mobile  Bay  and  Atlanta,  Union  triumph  in  the  Valley  ensured  Republican 
success  in  November  1 864  and  foreclosed  any  option  for  peace  based  on  less 
than  total  northern  victory.  Finally,  Sheridan's  campaign  confirmed  that 
Grant's  strategy  of  exhaustion  could  inflict  significant  psychological  and 
material  damage  across  a  broad  geographical  area. 


Among  the  most  striking  aspects  of  the  1864  Valley  Campaign  was 
its  affect  on  the  subsequent  fortunes  of  Early  and  Sheridan.  Early  went  into 
the  Valley  with  a  substantial  reputation.  R.  E.  Lee  liked  the  habitually 
profane  and  ascerbic  "Old  Jube,"  evincing  rare  public  affection  for  a  senior 
lieutenant  in  calling  him  "My  Bad  Old  Man."  Early  had  earned  Lee's  trust  on  a 
number  of  battlefields  and  by  the  summer  of  1 864  ranked  as  the  best  corps 
commander  in  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  (James  Longstreet  remained 
away  from  the  army  with  his  Wilderness  wound).  Robert  Stiles,  whose  Four 
Years  Under  Marse  Robert  rates  high  among  southern  military  memoirs, 
astutely  observed  that  Lee  showed  confidence  in  Early  "by  selecting  him  so 
frequently  for  independent  command,  and  to  fill  the  most  critical,  difficult, 
and  I  had  almost  said  hopeless,  positions"  such  as  those  at  Second 
Fredericksburg  and  in  the  Valley. 

The  string  of  defeats  at  Sheridan's  hands  in  September  and  October 
1864  ignited  a  firestorm  of  criticism  that  left  Early  one  of  the  most  reviled 
figures  in  the  Confederacy.  The  Richmond  Enquirer  indicted  him  in  late 
October  for  the  reverses  at  Third  Winchester  on  September  19,  Fisher's  Hill 
on  September  22,  and  Cedar  Creek  on  October  19,  insisting  that  his 
incompetence  or  inefficiency  had  caused  the  debacles.  Edmund  Ruffin  noted 
in  his  diary  ten  days  after  Cedar  Creek  that  John  B.  Gordon  might  replace 
Early  at  the  head  of  the  Army  of  the  Valley,  adding,  "Early's  removal  ought  to 
have  been  ordered  sooner."  Others  complained  of  Early's  mishandling  of  his 
cavalry,  poor  eye  for  ground,  and  failure  to  inspire  loyalty  among  his  troops. 
Cavalryman  John  N.  Ople  recalled  that  following  Fisher's  Hill,  "What  was  left 
of  our  army  had  now  lost  all  confidence  in  General  Early  as  a  leader  .... 
[A]s  a  commander  he  was  utterly  Inefficient  and  incapable.  His  whole 
career,  as  an  independent  fighter,  was  a  failure  and  a  farce." 
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Some  of  Early's  soldiers  rallied  to  his  defense,  but  a  majority  inside 
and  outside  the  army  savaged  him  for  losing  the  Valley.  Supporters  of 
Gordon,  the  ambitious  Georgian  who  had  served  as  Early's  second-in- 
command  in  the  Valley,  proved  especially  venomous  in  their  attacks.  By 
March  1865,  when  Early  suffered  a  final  humiliating  defeat  at  Waynesboro, 
public  opinion  solidified  against  him.  "While  my  own  confidence  in  your 
ability,  zeal,  and  devotion  to  the  cause  is  unimpaired,"  Lee  wrote  Early  on 
March  30,  1865,  "I  have  nevertheless  felt  that  I  could  not  oppose  what 
seems  to  be  the  current  of  opinion,  without  injustice  to  your  reputation  and 
injury  to  the  service.  I  therefore  [feel]  constrained  to  endeavor  to  find  a 
commander  who  would  be  more  likely  to  develop  the  strength  and  resources 
of  the  country,  and  inspire  the  soldiers  with  confidence  .  .  .  ."  With  that 
gentle  message,  Lee  sent  Early  home  to  await  orders.  He  was  still  waiting 
when  news  of  Appomattox  reached  him. 

Sheridan's  stock  rose  as  rapidly  as  Early's  fell.  Thirty-three  years 
old  and  formerly  chief  of  cavalry  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  Sheridan  had 
been  Grant's  third  choice  to  lead  Union  forces  In  the  Valley  (William  B. 
Franklin  and  George  G.  Meade  preceded  him  on  Grant's  list).  Although  his 
exploits  against  "Jeb"  Stuart's  horsemen  the  previous  spring  had  garnered 
considerable  attention,  Sheridan  remained  a  figure  of  secondary  importance 
when  he  assumed  command  of  the  troops  collected  to  oppose  Early.  Abraham 
Lincoln,  Secretary  of  War  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  and  other  political  leaders 
wondered  if  he  possessed  the  requisite  maturity  and  experience,  William 
Tecumseh  Sherman  harbored  no  such  doubts  and  assured  Grant  that  his 
choice  was  sound:  "I  am  glad  you  have  given  Sheridan  the  command  of  the 
forces  to  defend  Washington.  He  will  worry  Early  to  death." 
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Sheridan  soon  confirmed  Sherman's  prediction  with  a  string  of 
victories  that  effectively  ended  major  fighting  in  the  Valley.  Men  in  the 
ranks  generally  gave  full  credit  for  these  triumphs  to  "Little  Phil."  "Since 
the  time  of  McClellan  it  had  been  a  point  of  pride  with  the  Brigade  not  to 
cheer  its  officers,"  wrote  a  soldier  from  Vermont,  "but  [after  Third 
Winchester]  tumultuous  hurrahs  came  unbidden  from  the  bottom  of  every 
heart  and  conventional  restraint  was  forgotten."  The  New  York  Tribune 
welcomed  news  of  Third  Winchester  with  a  "Hurrah  for  Phil  Sheridan!  And 
for  his  gallant  army!  We  remember  no  victory  in  this  war  which  has  .  .  . 
been  welcomed  with  more  enthusiastic  delight,"  Grant  told  Stanton  that 
"turning  what  had  bid  fair  to  be  disaster  [at  Cedar  Creek]  into  glorious 
victory  stamped  Sheridan  what  I  have  always  thought  him,  one  of  the  ablest 
of  generals."  The  president  added  his  encomium  in  a  brief  letter  to  Sheridan: 
"With  great  pleasure  I  tender  you  and  your  brave  army,  the  thanks  of  the 
Nation,  and  my  own  personal  admiration  and  gratitude,  for  the  month's 
operations  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  .  .  .  ."  A  major  general's  commission 
in  the  regular  army  gave  substance  to  these  plaudits.  More  than  that, 
Sheridan's  success  In  the  Valley  propelled  him  to  a  position  in  the  Union 
pantheon  behind  only  Grant  and  Sherman.  For  the  rest  of  his  life  he  enjoyed 
substantial  fame  as  a  member  of  the  triumvirate  credited  with  fashioning 
final  northern  victory, 

The  Valley  Campaign  thus  made  Early  a  scapegoat  and  Sheridan  a  hero. 
Did  their  performances  merit  such  contrasting  fates?  Before  that  question 
can  be  answered,  It  Is  necessary  to  look  at  the  opposing  forces.  Early 
claimed  after  the  war  that  Sheridan's  Army  of  the  Shenandoah  mustered 
35,000  Infantry  and  more  than  10,000  cavalry  at  Third  Winchester,  while 
his  own  Army  of  the  Valley  numbered  8,500  Infantry  and  about  4,000 
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cavalry  and  artillery.  His  estimates  for  Fisher's  Hill  and  Cedar  Creek 
similarly  placed  Confederate  forces  at  a  disadvantage  of  at  least 
three-to-one.  Some  students  have  scoffed  at  these  numbers  as  evidence  of 
Lost  Cause  mythmaking  designed  to  mask  Early's  ineptitude  and  prove  that 
northern  numbers  alone  overcame  gallant  southern  defenders.  Ulysses  S. 
Grant's  memoirs,  which  betray  at  least  as  much  partisan  dissembling  as 
Early's,  assert  that  each  commander  fielded  about  38,000  troops  at  the 
opening  of  the  campaign.  "But  the  superior  ability  of  the  National 
commander  over  the  Confederate  commander  was  so  great,"  insisted  Grant, 
"that  all  the  latter's  advantage  of  being  on  the  defensive  was  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  this  circumstance."  Grant  went  on  to  make  the 
remarkable  statement  that  Early  "lost  more  men  in  killed,  wounded  and 
captured  in  the  valley  than  Sheridan  had  commanded  from  first  to  last." 

This  last  claim  is  preposterous  (Sheridan's  losses  for  the  whole 
campaign  approached  17,000,  Early's  were  about  10,000),  and  overall  Early's 
estimate  of  relative  strength  was  quite  accurate.  Throughout  the  campaign, 
Sheridan  enjoyed  an  edge  of  at  least  two-and-one-half  to  one.  The  Union 
soldiers,  as  well  as  the  animals  that  labored  alongside  them,  were  also  far 
better  fed  and  equipped.  Some  Federals  outside  the  Valley  guessed  as  much 
at  the  time.  For  example,  artillerist  Charles  5.  Walnwrlght,  who  served 
with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  on  the  Richmond-Petersburg  front,  postulated 
on  September  25  that  Sheridan  must  have  "an  overwhelming  majority  of 
numbers";  a  month  later,  Walnwrlght  marveled  at  "the  audacity  of  Early 
attacking  an  entrenched  force  three  times  his  own  numbers." 

Simple  arithmetic  told  much  of  the  story  in  the  Valley,  but  the 
critical  factor  favoring  Sheridan  was  the  Federal  mounted  arm.  In  his 
careful  study  of  Union  horsemen,  Stephen  Z.  Starr  states  that  during  "the 
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Valley  Campaign  Sheridan's  cavalry  enjoyed  an  overwhelming  numerical 
superiority  over  Early's  mounted  troops.  .  .  .  [and]  Its  superiority  in 
firepower  was  nothing  short  of  awesome."  The  official  returns,  Starr 
concludes,  reveal  that  Sheridan's  cavalry  outnumbered  Early's  by  as  much  as 
three  or  four  to  one.  indeed,  the  Army  of  the  Shenandoah  boasted  the  highest 
ratio  of  cavalry  to  infantry  of  any  major  force  during  the  entire  war.  Armed 
to  a  significant  extent  with  repeating  weapons,  well  mounted,  and  well  led, 
Federal  horsemen  repeatedly  made  the  difference—a  fact  not  lost  on 
Confederate  commanders.  In  the  wake  of  Third  Winchester,  Confederate 
divisional  leader  Stephen  Dodson  Ramseur  commented  that  "we  whipped 
their  Infantry  but  their  cavalry  7000  or  8000  strong  broke  our  cavalry  on 
the  left  [and]  got  in  behind  us  followed  by  a  strong  column  of  infantry." 
Early  himself  wrote  Lee  in  the  fall  of  1 864  that  his  cavalry  had  been  "the 
cause  of  all  my  disasters,"  and  In  his  memoirs  alluded  to  "the  enemy's 
Immense  superiority  In  cavalry." 

Conceding  Early's  frequent  misuse  of  his  own  mounted  strength,  the 
fact  remains  that  Sheridan  possessed  the  means  for  utter  dominance.  "Time 
and  again  the  events  of  the  campaign  resulted  In  a  requirement  that  the 
[Confederate]  cavalry  do  near  impossibilities  at  moments  of  decision," 
Robert  K.  Krlck  notes  In  a  perceptive  essay  on  Early's  cavalry.  "In 
consequence,  the  poor  caliber  of  the  men  and  units  was  exposed  under  an 
unblinking  spotlight,  and  the  shortcomings  of  their  leadership  were 
magnified  manifold."  Sheridan's  success  depended  on  more  than  his 
advantage  In  cavalry,  but  anyone  seeking  to  understand  the  campaign  must 
keep  this  factor  constantly  in  mind. 

With  this  brief  comparison  of  the  opposing  armies  as  background,  it  is 
appropriate  to  offer  some  thoughts  about  the  generalship  of  Early  and 
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Sheridan.  Each  met  most  of  his  strategic  goals.  Lee  had  detached  Early 
from  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  in  mid-June  with  instructions  to 
prevent  David  Hunter's  taking  Lynchburg,  after  which  he  was  to  clear  the 
Valley  of  Federals,  threaten  Washington  and  Baltimore  if  possible,  and  force 
Grant  to  weaken  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  by  sending  units  to  fight  Early.  In 
a  month  of  hard  marching  and  fighting  that  rivaled  "Stonewall"  Jackson's 
legendary  operations  in  the  Valley,  Early  accomplished  everything  Lee  asked. 
Lee  then  instructed  Early  to  remain  In  the  Valley,  hoping  that  his  presence 
would  open  a  true  second  front  In  Virginia  and  siphon  more  troops  from 
Grant's  army. 

From  mid-July  through  October,  Early  maneuvered  in  the  lower 
Valley,  crossed  the  Potomac  on  more  than  one  occasion,  fought  several 
major  battles  and  numerous  skirmishes,  burned  Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania, 
and  protected  part  of  the  fall  harvest.  "Gen.  Early  believes  In  motion  & 
keeping  them  well  stirred  up,"  wrote  Confederate  cartographer  Jed 
Hotchkiss  in  late  August.  "We  never  stay  more  than  2  or  3  days  in  one  camp. 
The  country  owes  much  to  Gen.  early  &  his  vigilance."  With  an  army  that 
numbered  only  about  15,000  men,  Early  compelled  Grant  to  detach  for 
lengthy  service  away  from  Richmond  one  of  his  best  commanders  and  to 
concentrate  within  reach  of  the  lower  Valley  more  than  50,000  soldiers.  It 
was  a  superb  trade-off  for  the  Confederacy,  little  appreciated  then  or  now 
because  of  Early's  ultimate  defeat.  Though  clouded  by  bleakest  failure  in 
the  end,  Early's  campaign  marked  him  as  an  energetic,  Imaginative  officer 
entitled  to  a  position  just  below  Jackson  and  Longstreet  on  the  roster  of 
Confederate  corps  commanders.  In  terms  of  ability  in  semi-Independent 
operations,  only  Jackson  excelled  him  among  the  southern  lieutenant 
generals. 
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Sheridan  also  received  a  list  of  strategic  goals  from  his  chief  before 
going  to  the  Valley.  Grant  instructed  him  to  follow  Early's  army  "to  the 
death,"  destroy  the  logistical  capacity  of  the  Valley,  and  seize  the  rail  lines 
connecting  Charlottesville  and  Lynchburg  with  Richmond.  After  several 
weeks  of  preparation  In  August  and  September,  during  which  Stanton 
stressed  the  necessity  of  avoiding  a  defeat  prior  to  the  elections  in 
November,  Sheridan  launched  his  offensive  at  Third  Winchester  on 
September  19.  Within  a  month  he  thrashed  Early's  army  three  times  and  laid 
waste  to  a  significant  portion  of  the  Valley  between  Harrisonburg  and  the 
Potomac  (much  of  the  Luray  Valley  east  of  the  Massanutten  Range  also  fell 
victim  to  northern  torches).  He  declined  to  carry  out  the  third  element  of 
Grant's  orders,  pleading  in  early  October  that  a  movement  across  the  Blue 
Ridge  along  the  Virginia  Central  Railroad  would  place  at  risk  his  lines  of 
supply  and  weaken  Federal  control  of  the  lower  Valley.  Although  he 
disagreed  with  Sheridan's  analysis,  Grant  did  not  press  the  issue. 

In  the  end,  Sheridan  put  a  stop  to  significant  Confederate  activity  in' 
the  Valley  and  severed  Lee's  umbilical  cord  to  the  region's  logistical 
resources.  A  striking  success  by  any  reasonable  measure,  the  campaign 
underscored  Sheridan's  aggressiveness  and  willingness  to  execute  Grant's 
strategy  of  exhaustion.  "If  I  had  a  barnful  of  wheat  and  a  son,  I  would  much 
sooner  lose  the  barn  and  wheat  .  .  .  .,"  explained  Sheridan.  "The  question 
was,  must  we  destroy  their  supplies  or  kill  their  young  men?  We  chose  the 
former."  Sheridan  and  Early  thus  shared  an  acceptance  of  warfare  that 
Inflicted  pain  on  civilians;  however,  Early,  despite  his  burning  of 
Chambersburg,  was  less  forthcoming  about  this  acceptance. 

Tactically,  each  man  had  good  days  and  bad,  but  only  Early  achieved 
moments  of  brilliance.  Early's  negatives  may  be  summed  up  quickly.  He 
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underestimated  Sheridan  prior  to  Third  Winchester  (partly  because  Stanton's 
warnings  kept  Sheridan  on  the  defensive),  dividing  his  infantry  in  a  manner 
that  invited  disaster  on  September  19.  At  Fisher's  Hill,  he  erred  by  placing 
veteran  infantry  atop  strong  ground  on  the  right  and  entrusting  his  fragile 
left  to  dismounted  cavalry.  He  did  not  lose  the  battle  of  Cedar  Creek 
because  he  called  a  "fatal  halt"  to  the  Confederate  attack—that  myth  grew 
largely  out  of  John  B.  Gordon's  self-serving  statements  during  and  after  the 
war.  His  troops  were  tired  (they  had  been  up  since  the  previous  night 
marching  and  fighting),  hungry,  and  simply  reached  their  limits  by  mid- 
morning.  But  Early  did  deploy  his  cavalry  poorly  at  Cedar  Creek,  sending  L.  L. 
Lomax's  division  toward  Front  Royal;  he  failed  to  grasp  the  importance  of 
controlling  the  Valley  Pike  north  of  Middletown;  and  he  left  his  Infantry  in 
an  exposed  position  in  the  mid-afternoon. 

Against  these  negatives  must  be  reckoned  Early's  deft  use  of  a  much 
inferior  force  to  keep  the  Federals  off  balance  through  much  of  July,  August, 
and  September,  and  his  effective  handling  of  Confederate  infantry  at  Third 
Winchester.  His  high  point  came  In  planning  a  tactical  masterpiece  at  Cedar 
Creek.  The  war  produced  nothing  to  rival  this  audacious  flanking  maneuver 
that  called  for  a  nighttime  march,  two  crossings  of  a  major  river,  and  the 
coordination  of  three  columns  in  an  assault  at  dawn—all  in  the  face  of  an 
enemy  nearly  three  times  Early's  strength.  Carried  out  magnificently  in  the 
beginning,  the  plan  faltered  when  the  southern  assaults  lost  impetus,  and 
before  the  day  was  out  Early's  army  had  suffered  another  reverse.  Both 
Third  Winchester  and  Cedar  Creek  might  have  been  victories  If  Early  had 
been  permitted  even  a  small  margin  for  error.  But  the  Federal  numerical 
advantage  was  such  that  only  tactical  perfection  would  result  in  southern 
triumph,  and  Early  fell  short  of  that  impossible  standard. 
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Sheridan,  in  contrast,  survived  tactical  lapses  at  least  as  serious  as 
his  opponent's  precisely  because  he  possessed  ample  reserves  of  infantry 
and  powerful  cavalry.  At  Third  Winchester,  he  foolishly  sent  the  VI  and  XIX 
Corps  through  the  Berryville  Canyon  on  a  single  road,  where  they  predictably 
became  bogged  down,  and  left  George  Crook's  vm  Corps  far  behind  without 
orders.  Crook  eventually  brought  his  troops  up  and  launched  a  flanking 
attack  (for  which  Sheridan  later  claimed  credit);  together  with  cavalry 
assaults  along  the  Valley  Pike,  Crook's  action  saved  the  day.  At  Fisher's 
Hill,  Sheridan  exhibited  a  spectacular  lack  of  appreciation  for  the  ground  by 
suggesting  an  assault  against  Early's  well-protected  right  flank.  Crook 
countered  with  a  proposal  for  a  movement  around  the  lightly  defended 
southern  left.  Sheridan  liked  this  idea  (he  later  claimed  authorship  of  it  as 
well),  and  implemented  it  on  September  22.  Absent  when  Early  struck  at 
Cedar  Creek,  Sheridan  arrived  on  the  scene  to  find  that  Horatio  Wright  had 
the  battle  well  In  hand.  The  notion  that  he  saved  his  fleeing  army  from 
imminent  defeat  with  a  desperate  ride  from  Winchester  is  romantic 
nonsense.  He  did  orchestrate  the  final  series  of  assaults,  however,  and 
showed  his  unusual  ability  to  rally  men  on  a  battlefield. 

The  last  phase  of  fighting  at  Cedar  Creek  highlighted  Sheridan's  edge 
over  Early  in  personal  leadership  during  battle.  His  fiery  presence  helped 
rally  Federals  at  Third  Winchester,  and  his  ride  along  the  lines  before  the 
climactic  assault  at  Cedar  Creek  greatly  Inspired  the  men.  The  historian  of 
the  XIX  Corps  commented  on  this  aspect  of  Sheridan's  military  personality: 
"Sheridan  possessed  In  a  degree  unequalled  the  power  of  raising  in  the 
hearts  of  his  soldiers  the  sort  of  enthusiasm  that  .  .  .  causes  men  to 
attempt  impossibilities,  and  to  disregard  and  overcome  obstacles."  Another 
soldier  recalled  that  when  Sheridan  showed  himself  to  the  soldiers  at  Cedar 
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Creek,  "we  all  burned  to  attack  the  enemy,  to  drive  him  back,  to  retrieve  our 
honor,  and  sleep  in  our  old  camps  that  night."  It  is  worth  noting  once  again 
that  superior  numbers  might  have  helped  Sheridan  in  this  regard.  No  one  can 
know  whether  he  would  have  been  able  to  rally  heavily  outnumbered  troops. 

Whatever  the  answer  to  that  question,  it  is  clear  that  Early  lacked  his 
opponent's  magnetic  presence  in  battle.  Courageous  almost  to  a  fault,  Early 
often  placed  himself  at  risk  in  vain  attempts  to  slow  fleeing  troops  at  Third 
Winchester,  Fisher's  Hill,  and  Cedar  Creek.  But  the  men  paid  little  heed,  an 
embarrassment  Early  readily  acknowledged  in  his  memoirs.  "Every  effort 
was  made  to  stop  and  rally  Kershaw's  and  Ramseur's  men,"  he  wrote  of  Cedar 
Creek,  "but  the  mass  of  them  resisted  all  appeals,  and  continued  to  go  to  the 
rear  without  waiting  for  any  effort  to  retrieve  the  partial  disorder."  Had 
even  500  men  rallied,  thought  Early,  "I  am  satisfied  that  all  my  artillery  and 
wagons,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  captured  artillery  could  have  been  saved, 
as  the  enemy's  pursuit  was  very  feeble."  Irascible  and  sarcastic,  Early 
never  forged  the  type  of  bond  with  his  soldiers  that  paid  dividends  in  a 
crisis.  F.  Stanley  Russell  of  the  13th  Virginia  alluded  to  this  failure  in  a 
letter  to  his  father  in  January  1 864  (before  the  defeats  in  the  Valley):  "I 
suppose  old  Jube  is  trying  to  play  Jackson;  well,  he  may  succeed  in  marching 
as  many  soldiers  to  death,  but  I  don't  think  he  will  ever  gain  the  affection  of 
the  army  and  the  people  generally,  as  the  old  hero  did." 

Sheridan  must  also  be  credited  with  coordinating  cavalry  operations 
with  those  of  his  infantry  and  artillery  as  well  as  any  army  commander 
during  the  war.  Not  content  to  have  the  troopers  screen  his  movements  and 
seek  out  the  enemy,  he  employed  their  repeating  firepower  to  demoralize 
and  break  Confederate  infantry,  in  contrast,  Early  so  distrusted  his  cavalry 
that  he  relied  almost  solely  on  his  veteran  infantry  and  artillery.  As  with 
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so  many  facets  of  the  1 864  Valley  Campaign,  students  must  enter  a  caveat 
in  Early's  favor  here:  Confederate  cavalry  units  from  the  Shenandoah  Valley 
were  so  undisciplined  and  poorly  led  (a  legacy  of  Turner  Ashby)  that  it  made 
scant  sense  to  rely  on  them  for  serious  work. 

Close  examination  of  Early  and  Sheridan  In  the  Valley  reveals  two 
able  soldiers  laboring  under  vastly  different  circumstances.  Early  fought 
from  a  position  of  weakness,  coaxing  the  maximum  from  his  small  army  in  a 
campaign  that  between  mid-June  and  late  October  covered  1,670  miles  and 
embraced  seventy-five  engagements.  In  the  last  weeks  of  this  campaign, 
during  which  he  opposed  the  confident  Sheridan,  Early  managed  to  meet  most 
of  Lee's  strategic  expectations  despite  making  a  number  of  mistakes.  At 
Cedar  Creek  he  formulated  and  almost  carried  out  a  plan  of  battle  equal  In 
complexity  to  any  in  the  war.  In  the  end,  he  suffered  ignominious  defeat  and 
concluded  the  war  in  disgrace.  "Early  did  everything  a  commander  could  do 
in  the  Valley  with  the  number  of  men  he  had  in  his  command,"  wrote  John  H. 
Worsham  in  a  fair  tribute  to  his  old  army  commander,  "and  as  a  humble 
member  of  that  army,  I  would  like  to  ask  those  who  have  criticized  General 
Early  if  they  ever  thought  of  the  great  disparity  in  numbers  in  the  two 
armies?" 

Numbers  do  loom  large  In  the  1864  Valley  Campaign.  Sheridan  used 
his  preponderant  strength  to  overcome  his  own  tactical  mistakes  as  well  as 
to  deliver  powerful  blows.  He  proved  himself  a  dependable  army  commander 
who  carried  out  most  of  Grant's  strategic  design  and  thereby  significantly 
furthered  the  Union  cause.  Although  he  lacked  Early's  intellectual  capacity 
and  never  devised  a  tactical  plan  equal  to  his  opponent's  at  Cedar  Creek,  he 
nonetheless  used  his  personal  charisma  to  motivate  his  soldiers  in  ways 
Early  could  not  duplicate. 
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Jubal  Early  proved  he  could  accomplish  a  great  deal  with  minimal 
resources  in  the  1 864  Valley  Campaign.  Sheridan  proved  he  could  do  the 
same  with  ample  resources.  If  given  Sheridan's  advantages,  it  seems  likely 
that  Early  would  have  achieved  even  more.  Whether  "Little  Phil"  could  have 
done  as  well  in  Early's  place  is  more  problematical. 
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